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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


TO MY FIRST GRAY HAIR. 
Old Age’s twilight dawn hath come, 
Its first gray streak is here! 
Gray hair! thou’rt eloquent though dumb, 
And art, although forever mum, 
Pathetic as a tear! 


In sooth 
Enough to make one pout! 

Thou art not welcome—and in truth, 

Thy hue does not become my youth— 
Therefore, I'll pull thee out. 


Thou art a solemn joke! 


How tight you stick! I’m notin play— 
You melancholy thing! 

I'm young yet—and, full many a day, 

[ll kiss the fresh-cheeked morns of May, 
And woo the blushing Spring. 


Go, blossom on some grandsire’s head— 
Ye waste your fragrance here. 

I’d rather wear a wig that’s red 

With flaming locks, and radiance shed 
Around me, far and near. 


[ am not married—-and gray hair 
Looks bad on bachelors. 

A smooth, unwrinkled brow I wear,— 

My teeth are sound—rheumatics rare— 
"Therefore gray hairs are bores. 


[ want to stand upon the shore 

Of matrimony’s sea, 
And watch the barks ride proudly o’er, 
Or go to wreck ’mid breakers’ roar, 


Ere Hymen launches me. 


Sut if my hair should change to gray, 
I cannot safely stand, 
And view the sea, and think of spray, 
Or flirt among the girls who play 
On wedded life’s white strand. 


My neck is quite too tick’lish yet, 
To wear the marriage yoke: 

And while my hair is black as jet, 

My heart can smoke Love's calumet, 
‘And not with griefs be broke. 


Not long ago I was a boy— 
I can’t be old so soon! 

My heart of maiden aunts is coy, 

A nd every pulse leaps wild with joy, 
On moonlight nights in June. 


No spectaclés surmount my nose— 
My blood is never cold— 

I have no gout about my toes— 

And every thing about me shows 


°T is false—I am not old! T. u.S, 








ORIGINAL TALES. 


THE MURDERER’S DAUGHTER. 

As we climbed the steep ard slippery hill-side, scram- 
bling through the dry runs. over rocks, and into hollows; 
now bruising our shins against some stump which had 
fallen from the bank. and lay hid under the snow, and now 
slumping knee-deep into some standing pool, thickened to 
a mush-like consistency by the feathery shower,—my 
heart misgave me. Soaked, bruised, shivering; my 
clothes torn, and my rifle an incumbrance rather than 
help, I wished Job Strong and his whole race where I 
knew he deserved to be. Nor was it any better when we 
clambered from the waterless brook, and put out into a 





|half-cleared spot where countless unseen logs served as 
traps tothe unwary. Even the Judge’s stalwart form 
bent low against the tempest; and as the darkness grew 
upon the face of things, I shuddered lest we should lose 
our path in this truly howling wilderness, and become as 
motionless, ere morning, as the ghastly and skinless trunks 
that stood around us. At times, as the wind lulled, we 





heard what might be the cry of the wolf or panther; and 
the moaning of the forest all about us was horrible to me; 
—it was almost like walking through a field of the dying. 

At length, in one of the hollows the Judge halted, 
shook the snow from his bear-skin cap, and looked keenly 
to the state of his rifle-lock. ‘I reckon it can’t no how 
be more than a mile now,” said he;—I could scarce find 











blood and breath enough to ask in reply, when he trod 
that path last? 

‘«Never before this night did I see the first stone of it,” 
answered the Judge, ‘‘and if I1’d known how powerful 
rough it was, I’d been mighty cautious how I took the 
trail; but there’s no backing out now, so up the hill, and 
|ahead, boy;”—and with the butt of his gun he heaved his 
|huge frame forward again. 

Despair now and then lends a novel-hero wings,—on 
ithe present occasion it lent me legs, and I managed to| 
|stride shoulder to shoulder with my guide,—stopping oc- 
jcasionally to pick myself up. For a time I tugged on| 
with set teeth, and straining sinews: I knew that if I 














opened my mouth old Boreas would cram my words down | 
my throat again, and was mum. But at length we took 
up a hollow, where, being no longer obliged to hold our} 
ears lest a sudden snap should sweep them off, the flood- 
gates of my impatience gave way; ‘*And who,” I cried, 
‘tis this throat-cutter Job Strong?”’ 

‘‘A damned Yankee,” growled the Judge. 

* And how long of Kentuck!—and what’s his calling!— 
and in what part of Yankee-land was he raised!—and| 
what—” 

‘Hold on,” shouted he, turning on me, “don’t try for| 
all, or you'll get none. Job’s a Green Mountain boy; he| 
come to the West, and fought the Indians before our time | 


a mighty long while; but he’s quick as a flash, and given| 
to whisky. 


he’s mad he kills;—-he’s dangerous you may depend. | 
his wife, she’s an old psalm-singing Connecticut Yankee, | 
that ain’t worth the logs that cover her. As for Temper-| 
ance, the child, their ain’t such a one to be seen nowhere 
hereabout but she. My Esthey ain’t a priming to her.| 
She loves the old man sweetly; and I’ve seen her, I disre-| 
member how often, keep him from mischief. 
her do to fix him right anyhow; but ’twont stay fixed; he’s 
drunk and elbow-deep in blood and must hang, there’s no 
two ways about it.” And with that comforting remark, 
|the Judge nestled into the fringe of his hunting frock, and 
|we again set our faces to the blast. “/ 
We were now moving along the ridge of a hill over} 
which the wind swept unbroken. It had long been) 
\cleared, and except where a stump offered to the snow a| 
hiding-place, it was unable to make any stand against its| 
|pursuer, and we trod upon the bare, crisp grass with a| 
\strange feeling of ease and relief. Presently afar off we| 
spied alight. ‘'There,” said the Judge, pointing to it,—| 











“There 1 reckon we have the old woman’s hut; and there | 
| we may catch the cut-throat in the chimney corner.” 
| “And do you mean to arrest him!” 


“if T.can.” 

“Well, do you hope to?” | 

“It’s pretty mixed whether J do or not,” said the Judge, | 
**but I’ve played sheriff nighty often, and never was the| 
rogue yet raised that 1 couldn’t lay hold on, and hold on to., 
when I was so minded:—and now, if you'll stand by, and) 
shoot him should he run, J’ll lay mine to a coon’s skin| 
that he don’t live to see daylight a free man.” 





The hut was a common, low log hut; it stood just at 
\the end of the ridge, and the ground all about it had been} 
cleared and cultivated. The Judge placed me behind one} 
of the out-buildings, through which came an agreeable| 
jwarmth and scent, from sundry porkers who had found| 
| shelter there from the storm; while he went himself to| 
reconnoitre. The light that shone through the single) 
pane of glass, spoke of a roaring and dancing fire within: 
—to this simple window the man of law addressed himself. 








For a moment his big head hid the light from me, and| 














NUMBER 52 
then it shone clear again, and I sunk into my warm cor- 
ner. ‘‘He’s not here after all,” said the Judge bitterly, 
as he strode up to me again,—‘“‘but we’ll go in, and see if 
we can suck anything from the old woman.” So at his 
bidding I followed to the door. He knocked; ‘*Who’s 
there?’’ said a female; he gave his name, and the simple 
latch was lifted. 

In one corner of the rough room stood the bed, covered 
with a patch-work comfortable:—along the end opposite 
the door was a row of plates, cups, saucers, milk-pans, 
and pots:—an old-fashioned brass-mounted sword hung 
along a log, just above a single shelf of well-worn books: 
over the large stone chimney-place were two or three 
rough engravings of the sacrifice of Isaac, the Prodigal 
Son, &c.: while the two solitary women that abode in 
this deserted spot, sat upon a pair of rough stools over a 
rougher table, before.the well-heaped fire. The floor was 
of flat stones throughout, with a scrap of carpeting by the 
bedside. Upon a pile of logs near the fire Jay a clean and 
civilized-looking pussy: black and white. 

The mother was to the eye a hag; her grey locks, her 
bloodless and wrinkled face, her bent form, and the almost 
maniac fire of her eye, were startling:—but her voice was 
low and sweet, and as, with her spectacles thrown up 
upon her high forehead, and her skinny hand pressed 
firmly down upon the open Bible, from which she was 

















She’s done || 











reading by the light of a pine-torch stuck into a crevice?in 
|| the table,—I could have fancied her first cousin to Hecate. 


“And what want ye here?” she said, and my rough com- 
rade, despite his contempt fur her, doffed his cap una- 
wares,—‘* Why come ye here when the Lord of the storms 
is walking abroad, and wishes to be alone in the wilder- 
ness!”’ 

“Stay, mother,” said the maiden, ‘“*I know the man;’ 
and drawing a bench from the shadow beyond the chimney, 
she in a silent manner asked us to sit down. 

Although the Judge had praised Miss Temperance, her 
looks were not bewitching. She was tall, raw-boned, 
and hard-featured. Her black eye and brow bespoke char- 
acter; and her cool and measured step and speech, self- 
command. ‘The self-made sheriff felt awkwardly for an 


When he’s drunk he’s right mad; and when|| instant, and fingered his rifle-stock unmeaningly;—-when 
For || both of us were startled by the voice,—quiet, and calm, 


and musical,—of the mother—‘‘Let us pray,” she said, 
and she bent her stiff knees to the stones. I expected a 
wild rhapsody of unmeaning quotations from Scripture, 


|} and senseless exclamations; but I heard instead, a prayer 


which rung in my ears: for months afterward, and made 
every nerve quiver. She prayed for her husband; for the 
father of the pure maid beside her;—she prayed for the 
man of riot, blasphemy, and blood; she prayed for him 
whose pursuers, whose judges, whose executioners, it 
might be, were even then kneeling by her hearth-stone— 
‘They will bring shame upon us,”’—she said in that low, 
deep, burning tone which was heard above all the shouts 
of the air-demons,—“They will bring down my grey 
hairs in sorrow to the grave; and embitter the dregs of a 


crained cup;—but ours, not their’s, is the fault, and ours 


be the woe and the wailing.” ‘The Judge even, covld not 
withstand the simple, sincere, deej petition of her whose 


'|husband’s life he was seeking,--and fr the first time in 


many years, tears gathered in his eye. 

After the prayer that we had heard, it was needless to 
explain our visit, and it would have been cruel to ask 
where he might be found. In silence, victuals were set 
before us and we ate. The daughter also placed upon the 
table a bottle of spirits; I do not know if we should either 
of us have touched it, but befure we had time to do so, the 
mother rose, and taking it, opened the door and cast it. 
Without a word, out into the tempest. 

We now prepared to go again, and for myself I must 
say willingly, much as I dreaded the tramp. There was 
something in the old woman’s bright, still eye; and in the 
calm, queen-like strength of the daughter,—which awed 
and troubled me. Seeing us about to depart, the aged 
mourner opened her Bible, and unbidden read aloud. It 
was from the tenth chapter of Job--*My soul is weary of 
my lite; I will leave my complaint upon myself; I will 
speak in the bitterness of soul.” It was fearful to behold 
her;—not a fibre of her frame but shook, and her tearless 
eyeballs burned like fire. With a power that seemed not 


native to so worn a frame, and broken a spivit, she poured 
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forth the closing petition, ‘“Arejmot my daysfew?! Cease 
then, and let me alone, that I take comfort a little, 
before I go whence I shall not return, even to the land of 
darkness and the shadow of Death; a land of darkness as 
darkness itself; and of the shadow of Death without any 
order, and where the light is as darknesst’—and her head 
sank upon the Holy Book. . 

We rose, and in silence left the hut; but we left it not 
alone; Temperance threw her cloak over her, and said she 
wished to return to the village, and would, if we pleased, 

o with us;—and again we walked in the storm, though 

felt it not, and heard it not.. The backwoodsinan went 
before us, to see that all was safe and clear, while the mai- 
den leant upon me, giving rather than receiving support, 
however. 

Safely, but slowly, we retrod our path, and had now 
reached the last hill-top, when we all saw before us a man, 
his dark form set out by the snow. The Judge hailed, 
but the figure was gone. Our way lay down the slanting 
and bare ridge, upon either side of which was a hollow, 
more or less filled with pawpaw and other bushes, among 
which a thousand men might have lain hid. I felt the grasp 
of my companion tighter upon my arm, until it was very 
painful; and thinking her alarmed, I said that we had no- 
thing to fear; she made no reply, but I saw a look pass over 
her face which then I did not understand. The Judge 
had dropped back to join us, and was looking keenly for 
tracks, when the crack of a rifle close beside us made my 
heart jump, and the poor girl by my side trembled like a 
leaf of autumn. It was an instant only, and the rifle of 
the Judge was leveled; for his eye had caught a glimpse of 
the foe, and the report, and the death-cry of the victim, 
were, and: were gone, before I could think. With the 
caution of an old hand, the Judge stopped to reload, but 
while the sharp yell of agony was yet ringing in my ear, 
Temperance sprang toward the bushes; J seized her cloak 
and besought her to stay. She left it in my hands, and 
plunged down the ascent. As quick as might be, I was 
after her, but fora moment was lost among the under- 
growth: then, as I burst from the thicket, ] saw her sup- 
porting a dark form which I knew must be him that had 
tried to take our lives. She was bending over the dim- 
seen face, in which there was nosign oflife. The eye was 
open, but upturned and red; the mouth, too, was open, but 
no breath came from it; a little quivering of the limbs was 
all that bespoke any remains of life. 

**Do you know him?” said I. 

She looked up at me with a countenance which, in the 
dim light, was calm and placid; and if it seemed ashy pale. 
it might be but the light of the snow. 

“It is my father,” she said. 

When the Judge joined us, he saw at a glance whose 
life he had taken, and while a curse upon Job Strong’s mal- 
ice rose to his lips, he could not but feel for his child. 

‘Ts it all over, gal!” said he; ‘let me hold him awhile; 
you’re too much fluttered.” She said nothing; but placing 
her finger upon her wrist, held it towards him; it was an 
action full of meaning, and the woodsman felt it, ‘May 
God have mercy upon his soul!” was his simple reply to 
her gesture, but it went to her heart, and she bent upon 
the yet warm body of her parent, and mourned as do those 
who mourn but seldom. 

We bore the corpse to a deserted hut, near the foot of 
the hill, and hastened for help to the village. 

The next day I went alone to the house where we had 
left Temperance, and where she had long lived with him 
whose death I had witnessed. She was busily engaged 
in packing up the few utensils she possessed, to have them 
taken to the hut on the hill. Her manner was as calm as 
ever, though her face was swollen and distorted. She 
bade me welcome kindly; wiped a seat by the fire, and 
asked me if I would eat. She spoke of the funeral which 
was to take place toward evening; of the kindness that had 
been shown her by those near by; and then insensibly turn- 
ed to the character of him that was gone. ‘They tell’d 
me,” said she, ‘‘not to cry for him, because he was a bad 
man; and he was powerful bad to be sure. But God gave 
him to me to be my father, sir, and God made me love 
him like life. He was hard to some, sir, but here was as 
good asachild; he raised me kindly, and never was the 
first blow struck, or oath uttered, within that door. They 
tell’d me I should’nt love him, and could’nt think no how 
I did: bat the cub of the wolf never asks whether its moth- 
er be good, sir, and why should I!—He was my father, 
bad as he was, and God, sir, made me love him; and now, 
only but for her sake, I could wish I was dead with him.” 

I did not attempt to comfort her, or stop the truly in- 
stinctive grief to which she gave way; but I spoke of the 
world beyond Death, and of the hopes that all had of for- 
giveness. . She sat, her arm upon the window sill, looking 
up, as if for hope, into the broken snow clouds that were 
drifting cheerlessly from the north-west; her eye was moist 
but bright, and her lip trembled with a feeling short of des- 
pair. ‘And isthere,” said she, without turning, ‘a right 
good chance for them that sin?” 

“The mercy of our Father,” I replied, ‘is boundless.” 

“But if I was there,”’ she continued, still looking up in- 
tothe sky, ‘I reckon I could help him, might’nt I!” 


‘Every tear youshed, every prayer you breathe, helps 
him,” I answered, ‘‘and gives you hope.” 

She drew her coarse’sleeve across her face, and came, 
and knelt at my feet and prayed. 

Toward night, the little company, that cared to follow, 
in the cold wind, a murderer to his grave, met at the log 
inn. ‘Temperance, clad in such weeds as she chanced to 
have, walked as sole mourner. She was supported by him 
whose hand had taken the life of the dead before us. We 
walked in silence to the grave; and in silence the rude cof- 
fin was placed in the cold earth; the Judge read a simple 
service, and the frozen clod fell upon the board. The 
daughter stood calm and motionless at the head of the 
grave, until al] was done; she then came forward, and tak- 
ing the Judge’s hand,—**T'ill this moment,” she said, ‘1 
never thought to thank God that he had been saved from, 
the fate of the murderer.’’ She then turned to the rest of; 
us, and tried to speak, but her breath choked. Half a do- 
zen voices at once offered her all they could give; I caught 
with difficulty her reply;—she asked only their forgiveness 
and prayers for him. We left her alone with her Maker. 

Some hours after dark the Judge and myself had occa- 
sion to pass the grave-yard. The wind was high, and 
the snow drifting: the clouds at times hid all, and at times 
the moon looked out through the frosty air. We stopped 
a moment to look at the grave round which we had stood. 
“The snow will not lodge on it,” said my comrade; and 
he pointed to the dark spot on the field of white. I look- 
ed, and thought I saw the object move. We got over the 
fence, and went toward it; it was some sort of garment; | 
took hold to move it, and found it held down I thought 
at first it was the snow, which covered a great part of it; 
but the Judge guessed more rightly, and stooping down, he 
grasped and raised the stiff and lifeless body of Temper- 
ance Strong. J. H.P. 








CINCINNATI MIRROR, AND CHRONICLE; DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


In Rome, the military spirit, at once the cause 
greatness and her cownfall, prevailed to a greater e 
and for a longer period than in the instance of any 
nation of whiclr we have any authentic records: 
it was the result of her relations, 


ofher 
xtent 
other 
ra This spir- 
. and of the influence 
which acted upon her. She borrowed her laws and 0 


literature from Greece, but her military ardor was indige- 
nous. In Sparta, an iron discipline was exerted over the 
child, for the purpose of fitting him fora defender of his 
country. The Spartan habits were not adopted in Rome 
as it was ever the conduct of that politic republic to bor- 
row as much from other countries as might be rendered 
effective in the prosecution of her interests, and which 
was adapted to the genius ofher people. Wherever the 
Roman conquers he inhabits, was the saying of a great 
man, and was true; but there was nothing of this policy 
observable among the states of Greece. The Romans 
were proud—the Athenians were vain. The pride of 
Rome induced herto extend her chartered privliges to 
vanquished nations, thereby enhancing her own greatness 
—the vanity of the Athenians, induced them to preserve 
their pure blood from the corruption of foreign intermix- 
ture. 

While Rome was the substance and not the shadow of 
a republic, the profession of arms was held in high honor. 
Successful military service was one of the strongest claims 
that a candidate for a civil office could present to the con- 
sideration ofthe people. ‘i'iroughout the history of ‘the 
Commonwealth, while the people possessed the power of 
electing their rulers, the highest offices of state were fill- 
ed by men who had led the invincible legions on to victo- 
ry. Prior to the ascendancy of Marius, a pecuniary qual- 
ification, greater then that which is required of an elector 
in Virginia or England, was exacted of the candidates for 


|military service. It was supposed that those who had 
— a ——- - | homes to defend and property to lose, would be actuated 
ORIGINAL ESSAYS. |by an active and incorruptible patriotism. The dregs of 
ae nisin ei om 2 __ ||the community, such as compose the standing armies of 


: res cieetaeiiedies canes atte eaten | modern times, were not suffered to participate in the hon- 
E | : cae | orable occupation of achieving the victories of the common- 








ful military chieftains the highest.praises have been show-| 
ered, while the less pretending efforts of genuine philan- | 
thropy, have at best, met with a cold and uncheering ap- 


rors of famine and pestilence. 
. . . ° ' 
Among savage nations, the operations of warfare are 





pursuits. 
| 


}and the perilous incidents of the chase, are the only sub-| 
jects which call forth the slumbering energies of their in-| 
tellects. Inthe midst of this monotony and ease, the| 
lschemes of an enterprising spirit are embraced with | 
|avidity, as a relief from the dujl routine of their ordinary | 
| pursuits. Predatory excursions are planned and executed; | 
|and the excitement and booty which are obtained inspire | 
|them with desires for new achievements. The whole na 
jtion rises simultaneously for the purpose of retaliating the} 
| offences of a neighboring tribe, or to possess themselves of | 
a region of country which presents greater temptations to} 
theirsenses. The whole body of the people are actuated 
by similar impulses, and in peace or war, espouse a com- 
moneifterest. Thus, an uncivilized nation is but a com- 
munity of warriors, ready to commence a series of exter- 
minations, whenever a sufficient excitement is presented | 
to their senses. The history of the Goths, the Scythians, | 
and the Huns, particularly, corroborates the truth of the| 
statements we have made; and, indeed, the general feat- 
ures of the outline will be found to contain a resemblance || 
to the habits of savage nations in general. 
But among nations claiming to be civilized, all cannot 
be warriors, inasmuch as the administration of the ete, 
the pursuit of the arts and sciences, and the preservation 
of the social compact, require unremitted attention. The 
habits of civilized lite untit the majority of men for war-| 
like pursdits, by softening the asperities of their natures, 
and attaching them to customs which are directly opposite. 
Military enterprises offer inducements only to those who 











plause. The pages of history bear ample testimony tothe || cjent constitution excluded the populace; but M 
ae ' ‘ . PY} , 4 
truth, that military establishments have been the greatest || abrogated the clause, and the ranks of the Ror 
curses ever inflicted on nations; and from them have pro-'| 
ceeded results more calamitous than the concentrated hor-||jn the community. ¢ 
i} : 


: Aspe * e | privileges of Roman citizenship. 
the only actions which give diversity to the range of their |roads upon the usages which had pre 

Ignorant of the arts, and of moral and physical and among = 
science, their minds slumber, and their days are spent in | cy, which was secretly, but surely, s 
: itals of j rt ™ silo ; . Pale - od 
| inglorious ease. Recitals of their domestic occurrences || of Roman purity and greatness. 





are aspiring, or those by whomthe seductions of private} 
life areunappreciated. In a community in which a military } 
| spirit prevails, the desire of conquest frequently exerts a); 
tremendous influence. Eager thousands rally under the}| 
banners of their country, for the purpose of enhancing its) 
glory and consequence, and to extend the limits of its ter-| 
ritory. An invasion of their frontier by a foe, is the cause || 
jof a stirring appeal to patriotism, and under this feeling, || 
|a community rushes to arms, as the only expedient for the || 
preservation of its existence and character. The hope of; 
spoil, is the strongest incitement of the savage—the desire || 








of conquest. however speciously veiled, has most frequent- || und every thing to tempt lust and cupidity. 


The annals of the world afford innumerable evidences of|| wealth. None but honorable blood was spilt in tl 

the unmerited honor, which the profession of arms has _re-|| aon eae ee le con- 
ceived, in civilized and barbarous nations. Uponsuccess-/|| best families were represented in her armies 
‘ambitious of the ¢ 


quests of Rome, inthe pure ages of the republic. 


The 
The 
n Roman youth sought the profession 
of arms, knowing that success in a military career 
Was the surest passport to civil preferment. The an- 
arius arose, 
nan armies 
were recruited indiscriminately from among every class 
Yesar recruited his army with the 
barbarians of Gaul, who were afterwards admitted to the 
‘These were the first in- 
vailed for centuries, 
g the most alarming symptoms of that degenera- 
apping the foundations 


When Augustus had rid himself of the fears of rivalry, 
and assumed the purple of the empire, he instituted an 
order of soldiery for the protection of himself in his usurped 
honors. ‘This order was none other than the Pretorian 
Band, so celebrated in the after annals of Roman history. 
According to Tacitus, it consisted originally of about ten 
thousand men; which number was augmented by the beast- 
ly Vitellius, to sixteen thousand. During the reign of Au- 
gustus, they were stationed without the limits of Rome; 
but his successor, Tiberius, introduced them into the heart 
of the city. Such was the origin of this unprincipled sol- 
diery, who were destined soon to become the masters of 
the city, and to confer the purple of the commonwealth on 
whomsoever they pleased. 

In the reign of the emperor Hadrian, Gibbon informs 
us that the peace establishment ofthe Roman empire con- 
sisted of sixty legions, or three hundred and seventy-five 
thousand men, who were quartered on the borders of differ- 
ent barbarians. Under his successors, the same establish- 
ment was preserved. The amount of money necessary 
to provide support for these bodies of troops was immense, 
and will give some insight into the revenue of Rome. 


The Pretorian band, accustomed to indolence within the 
walls of the city, soon became very corrupt. In their leis- 
ure, they contemplated the forms without the souls which 
were still maintained in the Roman Senate, and but little 
observation was necessary to convince thein of the weak- 
ness of the civil power, and their own formidable strength. 
After the elevation of Claudius, the fifth of the Casars, 
they exacted a donation fron: every one, who ascended the 
throne. They were feared, and they knew it. The spirit 
of liberty manifested its ex:stence in fierce struggles during 
the stormy periods of Marius, Scylia, and Cesar, and un- 
der the emperors it was dormant—the majesty of the an- 
cient forms was preserved only in empty shadows—Rome, 
instead of being the nurse of Freedom, was the sink into 
which the corruptions of all nations were poured ,—and un- 
der these dark foreshadowings of entire degradation, the 
Pretorian soldiers saw nothing to fire the pulse of liberty, 
Accordingly, 


ly been the inducement which has led civilized nations||1n less than two centuries after their institution by Augus- 





to war. || 


tus, they publicly exposed the empire for sale, to the high- 
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est bidder. Degeneracy had blackened the lustre of the 
Roman name: and the haughty mistress of the world, whose 
steps for seven centuries had been onward in dominion, 
now palsied and enfeebled in old age, had neither the spir- 
it or the ability to defend herself. The barbarians, in the 
ensuing three centuries, attecked her, under their fierce 
leaders, Alaric, Genseric, and Attila, and che fell, a bloat- 
ed carcase, livid only with corruption, on the world’s 
waste, an example and a warning, without the dignity or 
the decency of her Cesar. T. He & 





ORIGINAL TALES. 


A RACE OVER A PRAIRIE. 


It was inthe month of August, 183—, that I performed 
a short tour throagh the State of Indiana. { was riding 
along on my sorrel nag, one afternoon, about an hour be- 
fore sun-down, through an extensive forest, enjoving a 
great diversity of thought, and watching the squirrels dis- 
play their freaks of agility about the overhanging boughs. 
I heard the sounds of a horse’s hoofs behind, and looking 
round I perceived a man coming towards me on quite a 
brisk gait. Sorrel pricked,up his ears and tossed his head 
round to satisfy his curiosity, while I examined my per- 
cussion cap, and murderous dirk, ‘They were in good 
order, and my apprehensions were allayed. 

The fellow rode up, and I awaited his salutation. It 
was soon forthcoming,—*The top of the day to you, stran- 
ger,’ said he, in a tone which would have become a bed- 
Jamite just as well as himself, 

He rode up alongside, and looked at me inquisitively, 
which look I forthwith returned with a searching glance. 
He was a raw-boned, sun-burnt fellow, and there was a 
half humorous, half devilish expression in his eye, that 
puzzled me sorely. I was undetermined what part I 
should act; whether to treat him genteely, that is to cut 
him, or civilly. 

‘Whereabouts are you making for, for the night,’ said 
he. Y thought of answering ‘none of your business,’ but 
said ‘Heaven knows, whether Iam going to good quarters 
or to perdition.” 

At this instant he lifted the straw hat from his head, 
drew his finger over his brow and shook a sprinkling of 
sweat between us. ‘Hot as ———,’ said he, ‘in these 
woods in still weather. But we’ll have a shower before 
long, that ‘Il bring things right again.’ 

I was satisfied that my companion was an honest fellow, 
as my eye rapidly traced the configuration of his cranium, 
and I let go the pistol, and withdrew my hand from my 
pocket. ° 

‘Stranger,’ said he, ‘I have a house a!.out half a dozen 
miles ahead, and it’s the only one for a smart distance in 
this line, and if you are a mind to go alung with me, you 
and your critter wil] both be welcome.’ 

I thanked him for his offer, and told him I would avail 
myself of his politeness. 

‘We'll get soaked jackets, if we dont cut up the ani- 
mals—it will rain in an hour. What’s the word, stran- 
ger?’ 

‘Go ahead,’ said I, ‘and I can assure you my nag and 
myself will keep within hailing distance.’ 

Quick as thought, his reddish beast was straining away 
on a brisk canter. ‘Get along, Sorrel,’ said I, as my stir- 
rups rattled against his bones, and off he leaped. 

My companion struck off on a bye path to the left, and 
I followed suit, despite the saucy branches which were 
continually slapping my face. But it was real fun, for 
me to watch my guide, bending backwards and forwards, 
right side and left side, to avoid coming into contact with 
the branches; his coat tail flapped admirable time, and his 
little beast seemed to imbibe a spirit of wildness from the 
scenery of the place, Onward he leapt, and I pressed 
closely behind. Presently in an effort to astonish my nag 
with his exceeding agility he jumped a leg and came down 
on his crupper bones. J] roared. and my companion plied 
the switch and swore. (nward again they went, and in 
half an hour’s time we were on a prairie. 

‘Stranger, my house is just three miles across in this 
direction. You see that black cloud in the west—it’s ris- 
ing fast. What do you choose—a drenching ora gallop?’ 

‘Any thing,’ said I,*that you are disposed to take— 
although I must acknowledge I like a gallop, and am not 
particularly fond of a ducking.’ 

‘Now, Hooshier, see that you keep your feet under you, 
and move handsomely on the track. Go ahead,’ said he, 
as he inflicted a few stripes on his beast’s haunches. 

I plied a hickory switch about sorrel’s neck—he stuck 
up his ears—fiung up his heels, and went along briskly. 

Ahundred yards were passed, and Hooshier, as my com- 
panion had christened his nag, kept ahead; per gratia of 
my steed, however, who champed his bit, and foamed with 
rage, at the thought of following. ‘Easy awhile, Sorrel,’ 
said I, as! patted his curved neck, ‘I'll give you a loose 
rein presently.’ 

My companion’s beast was destitute of that grace and 
springingness of action, which makes a gallop the very 
choicest of all felicitous motions. He floundered onward, 





seemingly without any control of his muscles. His 
strength was great, and he dashed ahead with tolerable 
rapidity, but, I thought with some degree of risk, and dis- 
comfort to his rider. My.companion was a veteran, and 
had been battered so frequently, that sucha thing asa 
pang never shot athwart his organisation. He was about 
forty years of age; and if he had been laid straight, a couple 
of yard sticks would not have reached from his heels to 
the crown of his head. He was dressed in a rusty suit of 
jeans—his neck was bare and finely shaped—the wide 
extremities of his pantaloons flapped about his ankles— 
and his coarse shoes had never been blessed with a coat of 
‘Day and Martin's superior blacking.’ Weil, just con- 
ceive hitn astride a little reddish beast, with all fours on a 
stretch, moving acress a prairie with the grass sweeping 
his soles, and you have a picture before you. 

I loosed my rein, jerked Sorrel’s head to the right, and 
performed a circuit around my companion’s beast, just by 
the way of a specimen. He reined in his nag—brought 
him to a dead halt—eyed my beast—and said, 

‘That’s a fine bit of flesh and bone, stranger. I reckon 
you caucht him with one of Uncle Sain’s checks, over in 
Jld Kentuck.’ 

‘He is a genuine buckeye,’ said I, as I rode up to him, 
‘and hecan scratch over more ground between sun and 
sun, than any other creature that I ever flung my leg over. 
I’ll show you what he can do, before we stop for the night.’ 

At this moment, the first sound of the distant thunder 
broke over the prairie, and I looked towards that part of 
the heavens whence it proceeded. Dark and whirling mas- 
ses of clouds had blackened over one third of the sky, and 
were rapidly stretching up towards the zenith. A _ cool, 
fresh breeze swept past, bending the tops of the grass, and 
then another threatening sound rumbled among the clouds. 

‘Stranger, 1 reckon we had better put; it will rain in fif- 
teen minutes time, and we’ve got three long miles before 
us.’ 

‘Lead the way, and I’i] not lose ‘your track.’ 

Hooshier was just breaking into a canter as my compan- 
ion suddenly jerked up the rein, and stopped. He deliber- 
ately inserted his hand into the side pocket of his coat, and 
drew out a flask nearly filled with some kind of fluid— 
shook it, and said, ‘hat’s the sort of bubble that it does 
one’s heart good tosee. My old woman is a cautious one 


about making a journey—heaven bless her. 
ger, squinch your thirst—if I don’t mistake, you'll want 
another lining to your jacket before I get you home, in 
snug quarters. ‘here’s nothing will keep cold water from 
striking through a man, like some of this stuff, especially 
if it be genuine.’ 

By the time he had finished his speech I had uncorked 
the flask, and was ready to pledge him. 

‘Here, my friend, is a health to the good woman who al- 
ways takes care of her worthy husband. May she have 
twenty childrer, and her lord a section of land for each!’ 

I swallowed two or three mouthfuls; but my palate 


violent fit of coughing. As soon as it was over, I reach- 
ed my companion the vessel, and while he held it in the 
proximity of his lips, he said, ‘f see you have never been 
baptized in a hogshead of the critter yet. I thank you 
for yourtoast,as 1 believe you call ’em. But there’s 
reason in a]l things—my old woman has pretty nigh the 
half of twenty children, and I really hope she may never 
make up that complement.’ 

Just as he had smacked his lips, and replaced his flask 
now almost empty, the wind swept furiously over the 
prairie. . 

‘We have no time to lose now—stranger, Hooshier goes 
like the devil, when the wind is up and his heels are well 
greased. Here’s fora race—are you ready!—well, then, 
here’s go ahead!’ 

The ‘critter’ I thought was beginning to ascend, for he 
plied his beast rather severely, with the stick he carried in 
his hand. Hooshier showed symptoms of anger—tossed 
his head—kicked—capered—and then started off at his 
highest speed. 

I touched Sorrel under the throat with the end of my 
switch, and off he started. His motion was just the one 
that equestrian connoisseurs have a Jove for—mid way be- 
tween a canter anda run. Onward he leaped, with life in 
his action. Reader, you have ridden a noble animal,in an 
evening after a long day’s confinement? Well, then, you 
can fancy how I felt. You have also felt that peculiar 
exhiliration, which shows itself in the eye, when you have 
stood in the presence of your mistress in a festive hour— 
the rapidity of intellection—the clarification of thought— 
the peculiar lightness of the brain—al] conspire to make 
you feel as you fancy saints feel on the plains of Paradise. 
How like it, is the lightness you experience, when mount- 
ed on asteed whose motion you are only’ aware of from 
the velocity with which neighboring objects flit past you! | 
And such 1] felt, as Sorrel trod closely in the tracks of 
Hooshier. ‘The fumes of the liquor had reached the cere- 
bral region, and its whole machinery went on briskly. On- 
ward we flew—directly before the wind—with hearts as) 





—she never fuils to see me well provided for when I am|| 
Here, stran-|| 


being unused to undiluted liquor, it threw me into a] 


415 


over Sorre]’s neck, I. let him take the responsibility of the 
race upon himself. We were soon side and side together 
—mmy companion whipped up his beast, and away he strain- 
ed at the very extent of his speed. The clouds drove 
rapidly up the heavens—the lightnings gleamed vividly— 
the thunders rolled—and the « inds swept furiously over 
the prairie. Away we stretched—and away flew my com- 
panion’s straw hat, on the wings of the wind. And now 
it became the object of chase. It was really ludicrous to 
see my hatless companion, with his long locks flapping vi- 
olently in the wind, pursuing his hat as it careered in the 
gale. I touched Sorrel,and put him in a line with the 





————— 








flying hat. I swept around Hooshier’s head, and led the 
chase. Inavery few moments, the hat was about a cou- 


ple of feet above my head, and was fast mounting upwards 
to the clouds. I pierced it with my switeh, grasped it in 
my hand; and wheeled suddenly round, to restore it to its 
owner, He was not far behind. He pushed it down over 
his eyes, and we turued our horses’ heads ina line, with 
his dwelling place. ; 

Before we got under way again, a few large drops of rain 
had fallen. The elements were in terrible commotion, and 
I concluded that a drenching was inevitable. ‘Now,’ said 
my companion, ‘we must go as if the devil was behind us. 
One mile, right in this direction, and we are under shel- 
ter. Are you ready!—well come along.’ 

We resumed the race. My companion cut a preposter- 
ous figure, and I was so convulsed with laughter, that I 
had difficulty in keeping my seat. His coat tail flapped 
violently—his body was bent forward—and, for fear his 
hat would escape him again, he kept his left hand, in which 
he held his switch, to his head. I followed close behind 
him. The wind was a complete gale, and roared tremen- 
dously on its course. Onward we pressed, and as the rain 
did not increase, I entertained the hope that we would dis- 
mount before it cameon. 

Another half mile was passed—the thunders broke di- 
rectly overhead—and I could perceive the rain in the dis- 
tance sweeping down the prairie. We were within a few 
hundred yards of the woods—my companion whipped up 
Hooshier—he capered about as if he were urder the influ- 
ence of a tremendous passion. Onward he jumped, and 
| 1 was not more than six feet in his rear. Suddenly he 

blundered over a little hillock, and stumbled forwards. 
| My companion, who was not prepared for that sort of ac- 





tion,was precipitated over Hooshier’s head. I was under 
jtoo much headway to stop suddenly, and too near the 
|floundering animal to turn aside. Sorre} cleared him at 
one leap, and the unhorsed rider was nearly under his feet. 
He sprang over his body—one of his hind feet struck the 
fated hat, and made a wreck of it. I wheeled as soon as 
| Possible, ané returned to the scene of disaster. My com- 
| Panion was on his feet again, bolt upright, contemplating 
pro sad remains of what had once been the pride of his 
jhead. He stuck it on his nead again, and began to whip 
\up Hooshier. ‘The horse regained his rectitude, and shook 
jhimself. His rider was soon mounted—and without say- 


jing a word struck across the remnant of prairie rapidly 
|forthe woods. We entered them as the rain began to de- 
\scend. We could not see far for the storm was coming 
with dreadful impetus towards us. , 
The rain rattled tremendously in the tops of the trees 
above us. We pressed onwards, and in a few moments a 
|log cabin was immediately before us. We dismounted— 
|tied our horses tothe branches of a maple tree—and made 
| directly for the house. We made our entry ina hurry— 
and before I had time to indulge one thought, or observe an 


object, my companion said, ‘Weare safe—we beat the cloud 
—-and are snug at last.’ T. H. 8. 





SELECTED POETRY. 





OHLO SCENERY. 

Ohio’s waters flowed along 

With sweet and never-ceasing song; 
While from the gently shelving shore, 
The cotton-wood and sycamore, 
Bending as if to kiss the wave, 

Their brightly blooming foliage lave, 
Whene’er the breezes as thev sweep, 
Press them downward to the deep: 
And rising from the cool embrace, 
Back ward swinging to their place, 
Their damp leaves glisten in the ray 
Of the departing King of Day. 
,Along the surface every where, 

Now rising here—now rising there, 
The finny dwellers of the deep, 
Above the waters nimbly leap, 

In hot pursuit of feeble prey, 
Striving in vain to fly away. 

Their shining scales appear to view, 
Of mingled gold and silver hue; 
Then falling in the wave again, 

The circles spread along the plane, 
Till dashing ’gainst the pebbly shore, 
The stream glides smoothly as before, 
And sparkling in a silvery crest, 





light as feathers. 





Away—away, went Hooshier, and, flinging the reins | 


The bright drops mingle with the rest. 
Jones’ Outlaw. 
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THE REAPER-QUEEN. 


It is an autumn evening: 
And the yellow harvest-sun 
Sinks fast to his repose. 

It is an autumn evening; 
And home the reaper goes, 


Her day of labor done. 


The dew is on her brow, 
And the dust upon her cheek, 

And she leans upon hér elbow now, 
For her limbs with toil are weak. 


’ 
i 


Phe ste! to the Whippoorw! 
Pour forth his plaintive strain; 
And her eye is fixed, and her lipis still, 


Forin her busy brain 


Doth recollection shoot and thrill, 





And she dreams of home again. 


For she was born in princely halls 


Across the wide, wide sea; 
But driven from her father’s walls 
By hopeless penury. 
But now she seems to be once more 

Where the loved ones used to be; 
On the 


Now, kneels at her father’s knee: 


y 


threshold of her father’s door, 


And hears the sea roar on the pebbled shore, 
And the caw of the rooks come down, as of yore, 
From the old oak tree. 


It is fancy all;—but does she yie Id 


To the still besieging foe? 


2 


When she takes her way to the harvest-field, 


? 


Does her gait, or eve, speak woe! 
’ > 5} 





Must the wounds of her spirit be ever unhealed? 


And her life, a blank? Oh no: 


-Her cheek still keeps its happy bloom, 
And her eye beams hope and health; 
And she would not, if she could, resume 


} 
ile 


The burden of her weal 
For the humble reaper is reverenced now 
As the lady 
The swain 
And the village 
And step aside, to let her pass 


never was; 
} 


goes by with a bended brow; 


maidens pause, 


Through the narrow path in the thick, damp grass ;— 
And the child springs forth, when she is seen, 


To meet the much loved reaper-queen. 


Oh what is the power of pl ice 
To the 


And what antiquity of race, 


, ! ' 
nightine ss of iove. 


Or the beauty of an earthly face, 

To that beauty from above, 
Which to all pictures can impart 
A charm to awe, yet win the heart? 
And who would not a life employ 

To gain that maiden’s winning mein? 
To have, like her, a fount of joy 


That cannot clog, and will not cloy ;— 








E’en though, like her, a reaper queen! J. H. P. 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 24, 1835. 


Varepicrory.—Thy hand, gentle reader! This is the last of 


1s in this place. With this number, concludes our editorial 
18 i | ’ 


u 


labors on the Mirror. Hereafter other hands will minister to 


ion, and to them we confide thee with the wish 


thy gratificat 
} ge may be to thy advantage. 


that the char 


In closing our editorial labors, a moment’s retrospect will be 
tolerated us. One of the trio commenced in this place four 
years ago, another was connected with him two years since, 
In all this time it 
has been our constant objec é. by the most unceasing exertions, 
to advance the of Western Literature. Hundreds of 
concurrent testimonies, commendatory of those exertions, have 
} 


ni 


and the third was added six months ago. 


t cause 


assured us that our labors have not been wholly unavailing. 
Our Mirror has been most flatteringly noticed in every section 
of this wide-spread Union, and many of its articles have re- 
ceived a circulation—we will be pardoned for stating the fact 
—unsurpassed by those of any other cotemporaneous literary 
journal. And yet we have been forced to abdicate the tripod! 
And why? it will be asked. Simply because of the delin- 
quincy of those who have subscribed for the paper. Our sub- 


scription is abundantly ample to sustain the work, if those who 
take it were prompt in paying for it. We acknowledge our- 
selves deficient in business energy, and in this acknowledg- 
ment is contained the principal reason for our abdication. 

We will be sueceeded by Mr. James B. Marshall, who has| 
purchased this establishment, and who can command the means| 
for prosecuting the objects contemplated in the institutions of 
this paper. He is able and enterprising, and to him we com- 
mend our subscribers with confidence and cheerfulness. He 
will continue the character of the paper, and make but few 
changes in the arrangement of its contents. 

To those who are indebted to us, we here make a final ap- 
A great 


peal. There are due us several thousands of dollars. 


portion of this amount must be received before we realize what 


whether we shall sacrifice only our time and labor, or whether} 


we have invested. It now remains for our subscribers to say, 


we shall suffer a pecuniary loss also. All we ask is justice,| 
; | 
and if you are disposed to act justly, you will make early re-| 


mittances of your respective dues to us. Do. not wait to be 


called on; for hundreds of you will never see the face of our| 


In your honor is our only hope; as that is, so will be 


agents. 


our recompense. 


To our subscribers who have paid us, we return our thanks;}| 


~ SS 
but in the mode of murdering? Their madness yitns in differ. 
ent veins; and one kind is (alas!) but too common, while the 
other isseldom met with. And what ghall we say of him who 
having first seduced his friend’s wife, next shoots him? 
not he richly deserve a straight-jacket? 
criminals rank mad? 





Does 
In short are not all 
ir It isso unnatural, you say, to kill one’s 
wife; the man must be crazy. But is it natural to cheat your 
neighbor; to slander your brother; to ruin those that trust you; 
to break the heart of the beautiful, and bring down grey hairs 
in sorrow to the tomb? If not, and what is unnatural is in- 
sane, we are a world of maniacs. 





A True Son.—As we were strolling down the river bank 
some time since, we noticed an old man and a little boy in ear- 
nest and almost angry debate. ‘ 
the cause of it. 


A moment’s stop made known 
The father had a jug in his hand, which he 
told the boy to take home, as he wished toreturn toa grag-shop, 
whence, from his manner, I thought he had just come. But 
he clung to his fa. 
ther’s coat, and told him he should not go back—“You’ve 


’ 


the little fellow would not take the jug; 


drunk too much now,” said he, *‘and you mustn’t go back, fa- 
ther. Come home with me while you can walk, and don’t go 
. i=} 
« r © © 29? T > ¢ i 
back to that bad place.” The old man doubted, and tried to 





to those who have not done so, we anticipate a similar ac- 


obligations; but this general recognition of what is due from| 
us to them, must suffice for the present. 
W. D. GALLAGHER, | 
T. H. SHREVE, 
J. H. PERKINS. 





Tue Annvats.—The beautiful “Gifts,” and “Tokens,” and| 
and ‘Forget-Me-Nots,” and “Talismans,” for| 
the coming holidays, are beginning to pour in upon us. The} 
shelves of ourenterprising friends, Drake and Flash, are well 


“Memorials,”” 


filled with valuable books in the various departments of litera- 
ture and science; and their counters are beginning to shine 
with splendid embossed morocco backs and gilt edges, 

Mr. Drake has just handed us our annual copy of the “Token 
and Atlantic Souvenir;’’ and it gives us pleasure to be able to| 
speak a good word for it. It is the most merican in charac-| 
ter, of any annual that has yet appeared in this country; the 
locale of all the stories, with one exception, being here, and the 
embellishments being for the most part representations of} 
American scenes and scenery. Among the contributors are 
Miss Sedgwick, Dr. Percival, Mrs. Sigourney, J. K. Paulding, 
Miss Gould, John Neal, Mrs. Hale, and Miss Leslie; and among 
the painters and engravers, Gallaudet, Cheney, Allston, Neagle, 
Fisher, Ellis, Smillie and Wier. The embellishments are 
twelve in number. 


t 
t 


Some of them are quite be autiful; but al-} 
} 


r 


ogether they strike us as being inferior to those of several pre-| 
ceding numbers. The loss in this respect, however, is amply | 
made up by the general excellence of the literary contents. | 
| Much of the poetry is poor, as usual; but several pieces, Perci-| 
2] 


val’s “Spring,” for instance, MeLellan’s “Spirit of Poesy,” and 
™ } 


Sigourney’s “Bride,” are very beautiful. Of the prose con-} 
tents, we have read “New Year’s Day,” by Miss Sedgwick ;| 
the “Magic Spinning-Wheel,” by J. K. Paulding; the “Young| 
Phrenologist,”’ by John Neal; the “Maypole of Merry Mount,” 
by the author of the “Gentle Boy; and the “Emigrant’s Ad- 
venture,” by Mrs. Hale; all of which are particularly good but| 
| 
| 
| 


oe- 


the last, which is particularly poor. 
Whee 


read; and all the others named above, except the “Emigrant’s 


“The Magic Spinnin 


\” is one of the pleasantest and best told stories we ever 


Adventure,” confer credit upon their several authors, and will 
do something (much however is necessary) to elevate the char- 
We forgot to include in the | 
above list, astory by Miss Leslie,—the best writer we have, of| 
“Constance Allerton” is 
very good, in its way; and contains, in the officious Mrs, Bla- 


acter of our Souvenir literature. 


a certain kind of satirical fictions. 


den, a capital delineation of a most odious character. 





Insanity as AN Excuse ror Crime.—Some question has been 
raised within ten days past, as to what was that insanity which 


should excuse crime. It appears to us that the only insanity 
which the law should allow to be pleaded, is that which causes 
the first idea of crime, and not that which is the consequence of 


long meditation of a criminal act. Drunkenness is temporary 





insanity, but the law cannot excuse a man who commits mur- 
der while drunk; passion too is temporary insanity, but the law} 
cannot safely know it as such; it looks back to the fact that 
this passion was the result of evil thoughts;—and when a per-| 


manent derangement takes place upon some one point, result- 
ing from a long cherished intention to commit some erime, the 
law must look to the origin of this derangement; if it came 
from, in place of causing the evil will,—it cannot be recog- 
nized, ‘And, by the way, while all think a man must be stark 
mad who holds himself right in killing his wife who has (he be- 
lieves) wronged him,—what shall we think of his sanity who 
deems it his duty to shoot his friend in the heart, because he 
has in a passion told him he lied? Wherein do the two differ, 











persuade the boy to loose him, but he hung on stoutly. Next 


knowledgment. ‘To our brethren of the quill, we owe many || he ordered him to let go his coat, and stamped and swore; but 


to no purpose :—the boy was not to be coaxed or scared. “You 
shan’t go back,” he said with a flashing eye, and flushed cheek; 
“You shall go home, father; you shan’t get drunk,” and he 


t 
If we were asked to explain-this conduct, we should say the 
mother was, beyond doubt, the cause of it. 


dragged,—literally dragged him from the place. 





Necro Lirerature.—Kennedy in his most admirable work, 
Swallow Barn, says that the negro character has been, as yet, 
very slightly sketched, and poorly analyzed. Cooper, Simms, 
and Tom Cringle have done something, but a vast field still ree 
mains in the home-life, the primitive, unwhitened feelings, 
The slave gains nothing 
from books, and yet he has a literature, traditional and floating, 


and tastes, and powers of the negro, 


but all hisown. Itis wrapped up in songs, and pithy sayings; 
it gives tone to his life; guides his morals; and keeps watch 
over his political notions. There have been very great men 
among the slaves; Toussaint of Saint Domingo was one who 
for character, intellect, and excellence, has been rarely equaled; 
And there are, beyond doubt, 
very many of noble nature and fine minds now in every slave- 
land on the globe. ' 


but who has written his life! 


We trust some one will turn his attention 
this way; will reduce to words what Rice, in its most vulgar 
part, has given in action; for we are fully of the mind, that a 
vast amount of wisdom, fun, and true philosophy, is yet to be 


raked out from the character and literature of the negro slave 
gro s . 





Cowan’s Case.—Many persons have asked if we did not 
mean to give any sketch of the murder committed by this 
man, and his case and character. We answer No; we think 
too much such blooly food is already foreed upon the public. 
Lambs may be made to eat raw beef, and human beings may 
come to find their chief pleasure in horrible accidents, bloody 
incidents, and awful suicides;—but we never will,—or rather 
never would, were we to remain editors,—provide food for such 
beastly appetite. Whenever any good can result from the 
statement of such events as that which occurred here two 
weeks since, we think an editor bound to give it; but, as most 
look at them,they can do no good, but harm rather: they are in 
print what a hanging is in act, something which dishumanizes, 
gives a taste for horrible and bad excitement, and begets instead 
of stopping evil feelings. 





Tue Crayon Miscettany, No. 3, containing “Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain,” by the author of the Sketch-Book, has 
been received by Mr. Flash, Third Street. We have room only 
to say, that it is inferior in interest to either of the preceding 
numbers. rs 


__ 


The regular services of the Unitarian Church will be resu- 
med next Sabbath morning at the usual hour for worship 





Marriep—In Anderson Township, on Tuesday evening the 

» & r: - ’ 
20th instant, by the Rev, William B. Christie, Mr. Wusied! E 
Mears, of this city, to Miss Hannan Ann Sutton 


, of the former 
place. 


INTRODUCTORY LECTURES, 

The first session of the Mepicat Department of inet 
“he the Mepicat De MENT of tl - 
nati College will open in the Walnut Street Edifice at 7PM 
on Monday, the 26th inst. The professors will be publicly in- 
ducted into office by the Board of Trustees, immediately after 
which Prove: on McDowett will deliver his Introductory 
Lecture. The ladies and gentlemen of the city are respect- 
fully invited to attend, on this and all the subsequent evenings 
of the week, at the same time and place. ° 
Oct. 23, DANIEL DRAKE, Dean. 
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